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Magazine Reading in American Cities 


Surprising relationships between magazine reading 
habits and the character of urban populations are revealed 
in the report of an analysis of the circulation of 25 rep- 
resentative American magazines. This is the initial 
survey in an attempt to study the relationship between 
magazine reading and significant attitudes. It was con- 
fined to basic factors of environment. The 90 cities hav- 
ing more than 100,000 population were studied, with the 
exception of Boston, Cambridge and Somerville. These 
were eliminated because of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between Boston proper and Greater Boston. Only 
salient features of the findings will be quoted here since 
space is too limited to allow of a description of methods 
used. The full report from which we may quote may be 
found in the October issue of The Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Princeton, N. J. (pp. 29-41). 

The following magazines were used: Atlantic Monthly, 
National Geographic, Time, Literary Digest, Vogue, 
Vanity Fair, Esquire, House and Garden, Popular Me- 
chanics, Good Housekeeping, American, Collier's, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Women’s Home Companion, Pictorial 
Review, Cosmopolitan, Liberty, McCall's, Red Book, Mac- 
fadden Detective Group, Motion Picture, True Confes- 
sions, and True Story. The Christian Science Monitor, 
a newspaper, was also included. 

The 90 cities were given a reading rank on the basis of 
the circulation of the 25 magazines. This rank indicates 
extent of reading only, and has no relation at all to quality. 
The rank order is shown in Table I. It will be noted 
that in a few cases cities have identical rank order. This 
ranking does not indicate the intervals between the cities, 
which were far from equal. 

A chart showed that “magazine circulation is high on 
the West Coast, low along the Mississippi. Around the 
Great Lakes, medium-rank cities are outstanding ; in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States there is an odd 
mixture of high and low rank cities.” Reduced to a more 
definite quantitative basis the data showed that “the 
western states excel in reading while the states in the 
northeastern and southern parts have low scores.” Basic 
data indicate that there are a large number of old people 
in the Pacific States and many movie theatres; that the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
States have many industrial workers ; that the outstanding 
income groups “are not so obviously clustered in one or 
two areas” although, without any sharp differentiation, 
the South Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, Pacific and New 
England States appear to have a slightly larger number 
of taxable incomes. The size of a city seems to have an 


important relation to its magazine reading, the highest 
reading interest appearing in those ranging from 60,000 to — 
100,000. The number and variety of amusements in the 
larger centers may account for this. 


It appears therefore that reading interest rises with an 
increase in the number of people in the population over 45 
years of age; it lessens as industrialization increases; and 
the expected correlation with income is evident, reading 
increasing with income. <A definite correlation is found 
also between the amount of reading and the number of 
movie theatres per 100,000 population, although the num- 
ber of theatres is by no means a safe index of movie at- 
tendance. 


Table 1—Reading Rank 


1 Miami 24 Trenton 43 Yonkers 

2 Washington, D.C. 25 Cincinnati 44 Bridgeport 

3 Hartford 25 Oakland 45 Buffalo 

4 New Haven 25 Springfield, Ill. 45 Fort Worth 
5 Albany 26 Indianapolis 46 St. Louis 

6 Seattle 26 Tacoma 47 Baltimore 

7 Minneapolis 27 Grand Rapids 47 Chattanooga 
8 San Diego 28 Oklahoma City 48 El Paso 

8 Spokane 28 Richmond 48 Louisville 

9 Portland, Ore. 29 Cleveland 49 Lynn 

10 Columbus 30 Los Angeles 50 Elizabeth 

11 Denver 31 Norfolk 51 Detroit 

12 San Francisco 32 South Bend 51 Youngstown 
13 Dayton 32 Tampa Chicago 

13 Tulsa 32 Utica 52 Flint 

14 Duluth 32 Wichita 53 New York 
15 Omaha 33 Knoxville 54 Birmingham 
16 St. Paul 34 Jacksonville 54 Evansville 

17 Dallas 34 Nashville 55 Newark 

17 St. Lake City 34 Toledo 56 Memphis 

18 Peoria 35 Erie 56 Paterson 

18 Providence 36 Fort Wayne 57 Camden 

19 Wilmington 37 Canton 58 New Bedford 
20 Des Moines 38 Long Beach 58 Philadelphia 
20 Atlanta 39 Worcester 59 Gary 
21 Houston 40 Akron 59 Lowell 
21 Kansas City, Mo. 40 Milwaukee 60 New Orleans 
21 Rochester 41 Scranton 61 Fall River 
22 Pittsburgh 42 Reading 62 Jersey City 
23 Syracuse 42 San Antonio 63 Kansas City, Kan. 


The report comments: “The amount of magazine read- 
ing in a city may be approximated from the number of in- 
habitants 45 years old and over, the per cent of industrial 
workers, number of taxable incomes, the number of movies, 
geographical location, and the size of a city. Educational 
expenditures, proportion of foreigners and proportion of 
Negroes seem of little importance.” 

Examination of the circulation of individual magazines 
showed that “True Story and True Confessions have very 
similar circulations but their circulations are quite differ- 
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ent from all other magazines. In contrast, Collier’s and 
Saturday Evening Post are most representative of all the 
other magazines and correlate highly with each other.” 
Cities tend to read all or none of the magazines selected, 
but “exceptions to this law” are True Story, True Con- 
fessions, Literary Digest, and the Atlantic Monthly. One 
of the highest correlations found was between Vogue and 
Vanity Fair and the two magazines since have actually 
merged. It is interesting to note that the study corrob- 
orated the choice of Muncie, Indiana, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynd as a “typical” city of its size. 

With regard to popularity determinants it was found 
that “there is a definite relationship between per cent of in- 
dustrial workers and the circulation of True Story’; 
Atlantic Monthly is “related directly to educational expen- 
ditures and per cent of people over 45”; and “quite an 
unexpected relationship” appears between the circulation 
of Red Book and the number of movie theatres. An ex- 
planation of this is suggested in the similarity of Red Book 
stories to movie scenarios. Age was found to be a prin- 
cipal factor correlating with the reading of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

A cultural score for the 90 cities was worked out on the 
basis of its magazine reading, as given in the following 
table: 


Table 1I—Cultural Scores 


1 Denver 29 Dallas 55 South Bend 
2 Yonkers 30 Bridgeport 56 Birmingham 
3 San Francisco 30 Spokane 56 Kansas City, Kan. 
4 Seattle 31 Lynn 57 Houston 

5 Elizabeth 32 New Orleans 58 Reading 

6 Grand Rapids 33 Providence 59 Atlanta 

7 Hartford 34 Cteveland 60 Akron 

7 Tulsa 35 Camden 61 Detroit 

8 Tacoma 36 Wichita 62 Toledo 

9 Portland 37 Lowell 63 Utica 

10 San Diego 38 Dayton 64 Norfolk 

11 Philadelphia 39 Albany 64 Fall River 
12 Salt Lake City 39 Baltimore 65 Knoxville | 
13 Pittsburgh 39 Nashville 66 Indianapolis 


40 San Antonio 67 Canton : 
41 Jersey City 68 Oklahoma City 
42 St. Paul 69 Fort Worth 


14 Rochester 
15 Long Beach 
15 Los Angeles 


16 El Paso 43 Syracuse 69 Newark 

17 Duluth 44 Cincinnati 69 St. Louis 
18 Worcester 45 Youngstown 70 Peoria 

19 Richmond 46 Des Moines 71 Paterson 

20 Oakland 47 New Haven 

21 Erie 48 Fort Wayne 73 Scranton 

22 New York 49 Chicago 74 Miami 

23 Washington, D.C. 50 Omaha 75 Flint | 

24 Springfield 51 Tampa 76 Evansville 
25 Minneapolis 52 Buffalo 77 Trenton 

26 Columbus 52 Jacksonville 78 Chattanooga 
27 Milwaukee 53 Louisville 79 Kansas _ City, Mo. 


54 New Bedford 80 Memphis 


28 Wilmington 
A considerable change in geographical location from 
that of the reading rank table appears in “Cultural Scores.” 
The report says that “the Pacific States and the Moun- 
tain States excel in cultural scores. But the New England 
and Middle Atlantic groups are in the best cultural class 
although they were deficient in general reading. . . . Sec- 
tions of the country that have been most quickly and ex- 
tensively developed also show the greatest cultural inter- 
ests. In contrast, the more or less ‘pioneer’ states of the 
South and Middle West have low cultural scores.” 


Twelve Years of Church Union (Canadian) 


The Rev. W. B. Creighton, former editor of the Chris- 
tian Guardian and, following the union of the Methodist, 


Congregational and Presbyterian churches in Canada, 
editor of The New Ouilook, in a recent statement summed 
up the experience of The United Church of Canada: 

“It would be very foolish to claim that, either in the 
spirit and temper of its leaders and people, or in the real 
achievements which the years have seen, this church 
union enterprise has not met with some trials and diffi- 
culties and real disappointments. It was a harder task to 
bring into one freely-coordinated and smoothly effective 
whole the three bodies that were brought together in the 
union than some people thought it would be. And it may 
be frankly admitted that, in the stress and strain of that 
unifying process, idealisms and lofty purposes may not 
always have been seen so clearly or may not have beckoned 
as definitely as at earlier and more emotional periods in 
the church’s experience. It may also be said that church 
union did not bring in any millennium and did not accom- 
plish all the things that some of its eager advocates fondly 
hoped that it might. But looking honestly into the heart 
of. __ this much might be, and probably ought to be, 
said: 


“1. The United Church of Canada is today a church 
with larger programs, a broader vision, a deeper earnest- 
ness in relation to the varied work which the church should 
be interested in than was any one of the three churches 
that united in forming it. Due partly to the more diversi- 
fied membership that it comprised following union ; owing 
somewhat to the heavier responsibilities that it was almost 
compelled to take on itself because of its enlargement of 
numbers and of resources, but due very largely to the in- 
spiration and larger vision that the union movement itself 
gave to it, The United Church of Canada has been a grow- 
ing church in the larger meaning of that word throughout 
these years, and stands today in relation to the great pro- 
gram of the Christian Church as no church in Canada 
could have stood had union not taken place. It has not 
only been finding its feet as unifying and coordinating 
forces have been working in it, but it has been reaching 
up to a higher idealism in service and a truer and more 
understanding devotion to the varied work that a Chris- 
tian church in such a day as this should be undertaking. 


“2. It can be claimed very truthfully that the Christian 
churches of Canada as a whole are in a mood and temper 
for cooperation and fellowship in service and worship to a 
degree quite beyond that which existed when union was 
consummated. No doubt other forces have been working 
to produce that result, but it is clear that the union of the 
three churches into one, and the friendly and cooperative 
attitude which that one has consistently maintained 
throughout these years, has had its own peculiar and sig- 
nificant influence. More and more the divisive influence 
which the Christian Church has had in local communities 
and throughout the whole country is being regretted and 
deplored, and the determination that such shall be ended 
has been growing in a most vigorous and consistent way. 
The United Church has served that cause steadily and 
effectively. 


“3. Church union in Canada has had an interesting his- 
tory, which gives its own encouragement and reason for 
gratitude. But it also has its future, indeed, we are only 
at its beginning in Canada, as some make bold to think. 
It is true that no specific movement for union is in the 
thought of the people at the moment, but many currents 
are at work underneath the surface and they are almost 
sure to emerge at no very distant date. In the great era 
of church unification which seems at its beginning through- 
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out the whole Christian world, Canada will inevitably 
share, and The United Church of Canada will not be 
behind in any such movement. Throughout these years it 
has never once refused any feasible suggestion that has 
been made in the interests of cooperation and a larger 
understanding. It has not forgotten that it is not only a 
united church but a uniting church, dedicated to the task 
of Christian unity in all ways that are possible and rea- 
— It stands ready to answer to that dedication at 
times.” . 


“An Asiatic Policy for Christians” 


The Far East Committee of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation has drafted a series of proposals for action by 
Christians in regard to the Sino-Japanese war. The com- 
mittee believes that the ethical and practical objections to 
the boycott of Japanese goods make its use undesirable. 
The following proposals are offered as constructive: the 
invocation of the Neutrality Act to show that “we have no 
aggressive aims in Asia” ; “the immediate withdrawal from 
China of all American military and naval forces and all 
American citizens except those who expressly declare that 
they will seek only such aid from our government against 
loss of life and property as friendly and peaceful negotia- 
tions are able to secure”; “the indemnification of business 
losses incurred in order to maintain the neutrality of the 
United States” during a “limited but adequate period of 
transition” ; “participation by our government in all peace- 
ful means of international cooperation” and the renuncia- 
tion of extraterritoriality and concessions in China; the 
extension of the trade agreements to include Japan and 
China; the repeal of the Asiatic Exclusion Act, the sup- 
port of “measures intended for the relief of the vast war- 
bred suffering in both countries, including the full use of 
missionary channels already established” ; “the immediate 
sending of Christian ambassadors of goodwill to both 
countries and especially to the governing authorities who 
have responsibility and power to formulate or execute 
national policies”; the extension to “all in Japan and 
China who love peace and justice our fellowship and good- 
will and our pledge of cooperation with them in rebuilding 
both nations.” (Fellowship, November, 1937) 


Fourth Annual Labor Conference 


Representatives of the governors of 38 states in a three- 
day session of the Fourth Annual Labor Conference dur- 
ing the closing days of October recommended revisions 
of and additions to labor legislation which, an account of 
the representative character of the conference, deserve 
careful scrutiny. 


Waces Hours 


The Conference unanimously recommended federal leg- 
islation on wages and hours on the ground that “the 
method of state enactment alone has proved inadequate in 
the field of wages, hours, child labor and industrial home 
work.” The representatives believe that a federal law 
covering industries “where interstate competition is a 
factor” will provide “an essential basic underpinning to a 
sound social and economic structure and will encourage 
the enactment of supplementary measures by the states.” 

Further, the Conference asked Congress “to include in 
such a measure, if possible, provisions which will elim- 
inate the products of child labor and industrial home work 
from interstate commerce” and expressed the opinion that 
“such legislation should provide for the administration 
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of the law by the U. S. of Labor, with par- 
ticipation and cooperation of state labor joo 


Cup Lasor 


Since “child labor has shown an alarming increase in 
the past two years,” the Conference recommended ratifica- 
tion of the child-labor amendment. It insisted that any 
proposed legislation now before Congress “could eliminate 
only an estimated 25 per cent of the non-agricultural child 
labor that exists today, and that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution is essential to complete the abolition of this evil. 
The pending child-labor amendment requires only eight 
more ratifications to afford the necessary relief and reliable 
polls show that the country demands it. The Conference 
urges that its ratification be carried to completion.” 

The Conference pointed out that the proposed substi- 
tutes for the child-labor amendment contain serious weak- 
nesses. “They do not give any authority to Congress to 
regulate or prohibit the exposure of youths between 16 
and 18 to the extra hazardous processes of industry. It 
was estimated prior to the enactment of the industrial 
codes that 50,000 children under 18 years of age were 
injured or killed annually because of such exposure. Pro- 
tection of children from industrial hazards is one of the 
weakest spots in our state legislation. Thirty-one states 
do not have adequate laws to protect children up to 18 
years of age from hazardous employment. Eleven states 
have practically no protection from hazardous occupations 
for children under 16 years. This Conference believes 
it would be a grave deficiency if federal legislation should 
not bridge these gaps as was done in almost all of the 
temporary industrial codes. The use of the words ‘for 
hire’ is another defect that has crept into proposed substi- 
tute child-labor amendments. If federal legislation is to be 
limited to children who are employed ‘for hire,’ it will make 
it impossible to control the grave abuses of children in 
industrial home work, in forms of industrialized agricul- 
ture like the sugar-beet fields and in other undesirable jobs 
for which parents are now paid for the labor of their 
children or will be so paid if that is a convenient method 
of evading the law.” 

Although the Conference re-emphasized its stand of 
last year that “every effort should be made to raise all 
state child-labor laws to the standards already approved 
by this Conference” it urged that “federal legislation con- 
tain the following vitally important provisions modeled on 
the 1916 federal child-labor law: (a) a cooperative work- 
ing arrangement between state and federal authorities in 
enforcement; (b) a sound work certificate system which 
serves as the test of legal employment and prevents illegal 
employment; and (c) the prohibition of the shipment of 
goods from factories in which child labor has been em- 
ployed within 30 days prior thereto, which makes enforce- 
ment possible without proving that a particular child 
worked on a particular article. 

“These three provisions are in the Black-Connery Bill 
as reported by the House Committee on Labor and should 
be retained. The last two were not in the bill as passed 
by the Senate. All three are needed for effective enforce- 
ment.” 


The Conference deplored “that exemptions from the 
Black-Connery Bill in its present form would permit chil- 
dren to work in turpentine camps and, if parents rather 
than children receive the pay, to engage in industrial home 
work, mining operations, and any other occupations in 
which the children are not hired directly,” and urged their 
elimination. ‘Another exemption which should be elim- 
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inated as contrary to sound policy permits the Children’s 
Bureau to exempt a child of any age if his employment 
is not deemed to interfere with education, health, or wel- 
fare. This is an unprecedently broad grant of power to 
exempt from child-labor standards. It might be subject 
to abuse and would add great difficulties to the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

“Since many of the difficulties which have arisen with 
reference to child labor in the Black-Connery Bill have 
been due to exemptions which have been intended to apply 
to adults,” the Conference urged “a segregation and clarifi- 
cation of the provisions applying to child labor.” 

. The Conference strongly opposed “the inclusion in a 
federal child-labor law of provisions based on the prison- 
made goods method of regulation, forbidding the shipment 
of child-made goods into a state which has forbidden the 
sale of such goods. This method would require new laws 
in every state of the Union. It pre-supposes that a method 
used for convict-made goods in less than 50 prisons and 
jails can be applied to goods made by children in any of 
many thousands of factories all over the country. The 
enforcement of such child-labor provisions presents insur- 
mountable difficulties.” 


InpustrRIAL Home Work 


It was pointed out that industrial home work “under- 
mines the employment standards in competing factories, 
jeopardizes the health of the workers and the public, and 
is a means of evading wage, hour, and child-labor regula- 
tions.” “A number of states have already enacted legis- 
lation which makes the prohibition of industrial home work 
possible” and “one result of this prohibitory type of state 
legislation may be the further spread of industrial home 
work into states not yet faced with the problem,” adding 
to the already large quantities of home-work materials 
which are being shipped across state lines. The result is 
competition between states which have and those which do 
not have such legislation. 

Therefore, the Conference not only favored the further 
elimination of industrial home work by state laws but 
urged Congress “to enact legislation controlling industrial 
home work in interstate commerce in the United States, 
its Territories and Possessions which clearly looks toward 
the ultimate elimination of the practice.” 


AcE DISCRIMINATION 


Since “age is becoming increasingly a factor in securing 
and retaining employment,” and since “the age at which 
discrimination begins is becoming unreasonably low, 
thereby creating a serious national, social and economic 
—. the Conference requested “the Secretary of 

bor to study the problem and its causes and to appoint 
a representative national advisory committee to help plan 
such a study, review the findings, and draft a program of 
practicable measures designed to break down existing age 
barriers”, and asked Congress “to appropriate sufficient 
funds to enable the Department of Labor to carry out the 
purpose of this resolution.” 


APPRENTICESHIP 


The Conference unanimously adopted a report urging 
“the establishment of a stabilized system of apprenticeship 
throughout the country, which will protect the interests 
of young men and women, labor and employers.” A rep- 
resentative committee of the Conference prepared a bill 
for the establishment of voluntary apprenticeship standards 
and urged the states “to enact such legislation putting 
supervision of labor standards of apprenticeship in the state 


labor departments.” Pending the enactment of such laws 
the Conference urged “each Commissioner of Labor in 
cooperation with the State Federation of Labor .. . to 
build up a sound system of apprenticeship through repre- 
sentative apprenticeship councils.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAws 


Since, “the division of responsibility for the enforcement 
of labor laws among a number of different agencies 
threatens the effectiveness of enforcement, is more costly, 
and jeopardizes the welfare of the workers” and since 
“unification in a single department fixes responsibility and 
is conducive to the development of a sound and more con- 
sistent policy with respect to labor problems,” the Con- 
ference concluded that “every effort should be made to 
check any tendency to scatter the administration of labor 
laws among separate, independent agencies” and favored 
the coordination of administration of “all labor laws in 
the states and in the federal government in single depart- 
ments which alone shall have the duty and responsibility 
for the administration of these laws.” Therefore it em- 
phasized “adequate appropriations for state and federal 
labor departments commensurate with their duties and 
responsibilities.” 


Labor Conditions on Work Done for Churches 


Recently the Grace Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Whitestone, Long Island, N. Y., let a contract to the 
lowest bidder for construction work on a new parish house. 
Labor union pickets appeared before the church on two 
successive Sundays in protest against the use of non- 
union labor in the construction work. Seemingly the 
pickets operated on the assumption that churches have 
some responsibility to see that labor on the work done 
for them is performed under conditions usually granted 
(wages and hours) by what they call “fair” employers. 

Some of the church members were indignant because 
the pickets took that method of informing the church mem- 
bers of the situation. Others felt that the quarrel of the 
unions was with the contractor and not with the church. 
A_ move to drive the pickets away was opposed by the 
minister. 

On November 3, 1937, it was announced that the local 
Building Trades Council .of the American Federation of 
Labor had sent a committee to the dedication ceremonies 
to prevent picketing. A spokesman for the committee 
said that “labor does not want to interfere with religious 
ceremonies.” Presumably this action does not mean that 
the unions agree with those who contend that the quarrel 
of the unions is with the contractor rather than with the 
church members. Rather, it reflects the deep respect that 
working people in general have for religion, no matter how 
impatient they may become with the Church. 


The Right of Free Press 


Holding that a municipality may not forbid a citizen 
from “handing to another citizen a document of historic 
and social interest,” Judge J. L. Bodine of the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court has set aside the conviction of Nancy 
Cox on the charge of violating an Edgewater, N. J., ordi- 
nance prohibiting leaflet distribution. 

Miss Cox was convicted in the Recorders Court of 
Edgewater some months ago when she attempted to dis- 
tribute a copy of the Bill of Rights, a pamphlet entitled 
Putting the Constitution to Work and a leaflet calling upon 


Edgewater citizens to demand repeal of the ordinance re- 


quiring a permit for leaflet distribution. 
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